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YAMAMURA-GOTEN 

Indeed the ways of Heaven are 
hard to foresee. No disciple thought 
that the examination might lead to 
the chance of showing the sacred 
dance to the officer. 

By our Foundress’ permission a 
disciple by name Chusaku Tsuji sang 
in his usual voice and another named 
Gisaburo Nakata danced much more 
cheerfully than ever. The load being 
off their minds, they felt inexpressible 
joy. Looking at the dance other dis- 
ciples felt gay-spirited so much that 
they also could not help dancing, 
feeling just as if they had been tri- 
umphant soldiers. 

Dancing psalms went on, meaning 
“You all are in urgent need of My 
help. You must first become gay- 
spirited in order to be saved.” 

The voice of Mr. Tsuji made deep 
impression both on the minds of the 
officer and of the disciples. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Tsuji’s Mss. when then the 
fourth canto was finished the officer 
said, “That will do.” Mr. Tsuji said, 
“We have eight more cantos. Shall 
we continue?” “‘No, no more,” replied 
the officer. 

The examination for that day was 
over- without any mishap. On the 
contrary they were treated with tea 
and cake. It was probably from Her 
Highness’ will. But since then the at- 
itude of the prefectural authority 
shanged for the worse. Soon after- 
yards they not only summoned three 
lisciples—Messrs. Tsuji, Nakata and 
Vatsuo and admonished them, but 
ilso strictly prohibited the followers 
0 visit our Foundress. 

Meanwhile she began to put on red 
lothes and emphasized that God was 
vrapped underneath them. 

DEATH OF MISS KOKAN 

“On the 25th of August in the 8th 
rear of Meiji, when our foundress 
vas 78 years old, a writ of summons 
or our foundress and her cldest son, 
Shuji, came to her home.” I have 
eard that the summons were re- 
yeated on the 26th of each month 
yhen the followers were accustomed 
o gather. The above quotation is an 
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illustration of it. 

“On the following day (the 26th) 
our foundress, Miss Masa as her at- 
tendant, and Mr. C. Tsuji as a proxy 
for Shuji who was then ill, presented 
themselves. Mr. Genshiro Adachi ac- 
companied them as the village head- 
man. The front gate of our foun- 
dress’ house was then in course of 
construction.” Our foundress went to 
the office with Masa, my grand aunt. 
Shuji, my grandfather, could not go 
on account of a cold he had taken. 
Accordingly Mr. C. Tsuji took his 
place. To send a substitute for sum- 
mons may sound queer, yet it is a 
fact. The officials’ aim might have 
been to summon our foundress and 
not Shuji. He was summoned only 
as the head of our family. Moreover 
I cannot find the officials’ direct mo- 
tive to summon them. The fact that 
our foundress used to wear red 
clothes since the beginning of the 
year might have caused trouble. Any- 
way Mr. Tsuji went for Shuji and 
Mr. Genshiro Adachi accompanied 
them as the head villager. 

Some of you may not know the 
name of Genshiro Adachi. This is the 
name given in later to Terunojo, who 
was healed of smallpox by our foun- 
dress while he was a baby. 

“The examination place was the 
prison. Our foundress was detained 
for three days.” In those days there 


was a section for legal cases in the 
prefectural office. To that section 
judges belonged. They examined our 
foundress and others. 

In the previous year when she was 
summoned to the Yamamura goten the 
priest of the Isonokami Shrine was 
present at the examination but this 
time Mr. Genshiro, the head villager, 
was sitting as a witness. At the 
previous occasion, an official in charge 
of shrines examined her but this time 
a judge was investigating. Putting 
the above facts together, the examina- 
tion of this time was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the previous one. More- 
over they were detained for three 
days. 

“At this time Miss Kokan died. Ac- 
cordingly our foundress presented an 
ill-report and was released but Mr. 
Tsuji was detained for five days.” 
Miss Kokan who had been confined to 
bed for sometime at Ichinomoto came 
back to Shoyashiki and died on the 
28th of August while pain after pain 
was coming upon her. 

A thousand emotions must have 
crowded on our foundress’ mind when 
she heard of the death of Kokan who 
had always been attending her. For 
our foundress who foresaw it, this 
incident might not be such a serious 
happening yet those who attended her 
knew not what to say. 

(To Be Continued) 
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ASSERTION OF A 
TENRIKYOIST 
—Critique on H. van Straelen’s 
The Religion of Divine Wisdom— 
by Yoshinori Moroi. Translated by M. 

Nishikawa. 

“The Religion of Divine Wisdom” 
by H. van Straelen is compendious 
and excellent as a book written by an 
outsider of Tenrikyo. Not a few for- 
eigners have known of Tenrikyo re- 
ligion through this book, and some 
of them have often visited the Head- 
quarters of Tenrikyo. This book, how- 
ever, is not always most accurate. If 
one has an idea of Tenrikyo only 
through this book, he is certain to be 
misled. Because this book has many 
dogmatic places colored with the 
author’s viewpoint as a Catholic 
Father, though it is written as an 
impartial introduction to Tenrikyo 
religion. We can find many impert- 
inent remarks as well as pertinent 
ones in this book. So as one who is 
of Tenrikyo, I want to comment on 
Straelen’s work of Tenrikyo religion. 
Apart from a detailed criticism, I am 
gvoing to carry my argument on gen- 
eral themes. 


Tenrikyo has been usually regarded 
as belonging to Shintoism in the di- 
vision of the Japanese religions, but 
this is not so. Tenrikyo was never 
Shintoism, and it is quite different 
from, and original in itself. This, 
however, should be recognized by the 
outsiders as well as by the insiders. 
In relation to this matter, Straelen 
says that in the present day Japan 
there are many religious movements 
different from Buddhism, Shintoism 
and Christianity, and Tenrikyo is one 
of the most powerful religions and 
recognizes the originality of Tenrikyo. 
This remark is very interesting. This 
opinion as a view of an outsider try- 
ing to study Tenrikyo is to be much 
appreciated. His viewpoint in relation 
to this matter is deliberate and dif- 
ferent from those of Japanese com- 
menters with their prejudice and pre- 
conception of Tenrikyo. This suggests 
that he is going to study Tenrikyo in 
itself carefully without any precon- 
ception. Certainly Tenrikyo should be 
thought not in Shintoism, but in its 
own originality and peculiarity. This 
matter should be explained first of all. 

Of course, there are reasons why 
Tenrikyo was once regarded as of 
Shintoism. One of the greatest rea- 
sons is that in trying to establish 
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Tenrikyo churches so as to have its 
propagandism authorized and further 
to get religious independence, Ten- 
rikyo went under the protectionship 
of Shintoism and thus gained the 
freedom of its propagandism by being 
regarded as one sect of Shintoism. 
As there are these historical facts we 
cannot ignore its relationship to Shin- 
toism. These historical facts, however, 
never reflect the original attitude of 
Tenrikyo, but only a temporal one. 
So we must make clear this matter 
with self-recognition of its original 
standpoint. Considering from _ this 
standpoint, it is evident the fact that 
Tenrikyo gained its religious inde- 
pendence as one of Shintoism does not 
always mean that Tenrikyo recog- 


nized itself as one of them. In the 
then Japan all religions were divided 
into the so-called Buddhistic and 
Shintoistic, though there was Chris- 
tianity besides these, and the re- 
ligions in which Buddha is an object 
of worship were regarded as the 
Buddhistice and all the other religions 
in which god not Buddha is an object 
of worship were regarded as the Shin- 
toistic and if any religion did not 
belong to one of the two, it was never 
recognized officially. Here let us look 
back upon the historical facts in Ten- 
rikyo religion. In the first period 
of the history of Tenrikyo, Ten- 
rikyo was confuted by Shintoists 
with the reason that there was 
not a God called ‘Tenri-O-no-Mikoto’ 
(God in Tenrikyo) in the history of 
gods in Japan. To evade these confu- 
tations Tenrikyo acquired a license 
from the Yoshida Shintoistie Authori- 
ties in the Third Year of the Keio era 
(1867). And Tenrikyo had the free- 
dom of propagandism for some time 
afterwards, but after the Yoshida 
Authorities were abolished in the 
Third Year of the Meiji (1870), Ten- 
rikyo came under the direct persecu- 
tion of the Administrative authorities 
in 1874. That the name of God in 
Tenrikyo was not found in the ‘Ki- 
Ki’ (the oldest ancient chronicles of 
Japan) was communicated by Shinto 
priests to the authorities, which was 
the immediate inducement to such an 
oppression against Tenrikyo. Thus it 
was necessary by all means for Ten- 
rikyo believers to put their religion 
in the authorized Shintoism in order 
to keep it off Shintoists’ accusation. It 
was by these means that even after- 
wards Tenrikyo protected itself with 


the Shintoistic Head-Office. Judging 
from the historical facts like this, ug 
relation between Tenrikyo and Shin- 
toism was due to the inevitable religi- 
ous situation in Japan in those days. 
Even if there existed the historical 
fact that Tenrikyo put itself in Shin- 
toism and gained its religious inde- 
pendence, this never meant that Ten- 
rikyo recognized itself as a Shintoism. 

However, from another viewpoint it} 
may be presented that Tenrikyo is 
still of Shintoism. That is, on the Ten— 
rikyo doctrines, above all, on the idea# 
of God, it may be pointed out thatif 
first of all some names of God inf 
Tenrikyo are those of gods in ‘Ki-Ki’..}) 
Though the names are seemingly theif 
same, what they mean essentially are 
not always the same, but quite dif-|f 
ferent. Considering those names care-'f 
fully, one cannot but recognize this. 
God’s name in Tenrikyo should be re-|} 
garded as different from the god’s} 
names in ‘Ki-Ki’. Even if God’s names} 
ve seemingly the same, we should 
think of God from its reality in case! 
‘ts reality is different. As is often 
che case with the history of religions 
in the world, we should eganvees | 
one clearly with another in case their 
reality is different, even if God’s} 
names are the same. 

It may be still presented from other 
points of Tenrikyo doctrines that Ten- 
rikyo has a Shintoistic color. Andj 
vet, considering them without preju- 
dice, anyone cannot but recognize that 
Tenrikyo is original and quite differ- 
ent from Shintoism. It is usual that) 
new teachings are regarded as a sect 
of Shintoism when their founders are 
either Shinto priests or ones who are 
fervent believers in Shintoism. In this) 
point the Foundress of Tenrikyc, who } 
was a believer in Jodo-sect (one sect! 
of Buddhism), was not a fervent] 
believer in Shintoism. Of course, by 
the fact that She prayed to God for! 
. child’s life, it is known that She) 
had had a general faith in God. But! 
“or this, we cannot say that the Foun-| 
dress of Tenrikyo was one of Shinto- 
‘sts. Thus, also from such a viewpoint 
Tenrikyo should be regarded not as) 
one sect of Shintoism, but as an 
original religion. Straelen’s book 
which recognizes this point frankly in 
its first part is much more advanced | 
than the other books by one not of) 
Tenrikyo. In this book, however, many 
hasty conclusions are made, which we 
are going to take up and comment! 
upon. (To Be Continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 


THE FOURTH SECTION 
If one should hear this reason, in 
detail 
Any one will feel nostalgic. 

Kono moto: this origin and refer- 
ence is to the original causation. 

kuwashiku kiita koto naraba: if one 
were to hear in detail 

Ikana mono demo: literally, “re- 
gardless of who it is,’’ whether he be 
noble or humble; old or young; man 
or woman. 

koishi naru: would become nostal- 
gic, i.e. would feel nostalgy for the 
original Jiba where God the Parent 
resides. 

There are various academic theories 
regarding religious sentiment; un- 
doubtedly, however, our sentiments 
are fully explained in terms of the 
phrase “to become nostalgic.” Par- 
ent Churches which cannot command 
nostalgic sentiments from its  sub- 
ordinate churches, and Parents of 
the Way who cannot command nos- 
talgic sentiments from their converts 
cannot be described as true Parent 
Churches or true Parents of the Way. 

These verses under consideration 
here say that there would be no one 
who would not feel nostalgic toward 
God the Parent and the Jiba His Res- 
idence if told in detail the story of 
the original causation, i.e. the story of 
God’s concern and guidance since 
the creation of mankind. 

Kiki takuba tazune 
If you wish to hear, if you would 
kurunara yute kikasu 

come to hear, we will explain 
Yorozu isai no moto 
Myriad everything’s origin 

naru wo 

what constitutes 
If you wish to hear and would asking 

some, we will explain 
What constitutes the origin of all 

things. 

Kiki takuba: if you wish to hear, 
that is hear the story of the original 
causation. 

Tazune kuru nara: if you will come 
to hear. 

“If you will come to the original 
Jiba to inquire of the Foundress” 
(At present, “If you will come to 
hear of the Foundress whose spirit 
resides eternally at the Jiba.) God 
wishes simply to save mankind, but 
He will not force His Will on us. 


Correct faith is given only to they 
who will earnestly seek. 

Yute kikasu: we will explain, i.e. 
explain through the mouth of the 
Foundress. 


It is said that the Foundress did 
not leave her home to preach in her 
later days. In fact it is necessary to 
note that the followers came to the 
Foundress at her home in spite of 
persecution from the outside world. 

The Foundress said: “A large tree 
can be seen from the distance.” Again 
she said: “Murky water you cannot 


one part. Nine parts correspond to 
the “myriad everything” and the one 
part corresponds to the origin. The 
origin of the myriad everything or 
the genesis of all things is the prin- 
ciple of divine guidance on the part 
of God and is symbolized in the Kan- 
‘odai zutome or Kanrodai worship. 


Note: Refer to Nakayama, Shozen: 
Hitokoto Hanashi, part 8. 


In summary we can say: If you 
‘eel nostalgic for the home of your 
Parent, if you wish to hear the voice 
of the Parent, come to inquire at the 
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give away. Clear water people will 
come seeking for.” At the same time 
that we assert ourselves in mission- 
ary work, it is necessary that we 
reflect deeply on ourselves, to en- 
deavour to become a Yoboku who 
would be respected and admired by 
others. 


Yorozu isai no moto naru wo: the 
origin of the myriad everything. Ac- 
cording to the Basic Text: “It (the 
origin) is the climax of the teach- 
ings which were gradually revealed 
to man over the course of many years 
in accordance with man’s spiritual 
maturity.” It is “the last point in a 
series of ten of which nine have been 
revealed.” The reason for the revela- 
tion of this final point is that “God 
wishes to reveal the original Parent 
to mankind, give to them the knowl- 
edge that they are children of God, 
foster a feeling of brotherhood 
among men, and recreate the world 
into a world of yokigurashi.” 

In the Instructions (1889, May 16) 
we see the expression nine parts and 


original Jiba in the Shoyashiki vil- 
lage at the province of Yamato. If 
you come here, we will explain the 
origin of everything. The Jiba is in- 
deed the residence of God, and the 
home of all mankind. 
Kami ga dete nani ka 
God appears (and) this and that 
isai wo toku naraba 
details will explain 
Sekai ichiretsu isamu nari 
World’s people will harken. 
If God appears and will the details 
explain 
The people of the world will harken. 
Kami ga dete: if God appears. “If 
God, who since creating mankind, 
guided us through various stages of 
development, gave to us intelligence 
and scholarship, revealed teachings 
gradually as we grew, were to Him- 
self appear in the front of the world, 
using the body of the Foundress as 
the Shrine of Sun and Moon—” 
nanika isai: this and that details, i.e. 
the fundamental principles regarding 
everything, in other words the divine 
principles in detail. 
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Trade and Cultural Exchange 
Among Japan, China and 
Korea from the Ninth to the 
Twelfth Century 


By Dr. Katsumi Mori 


Beginning in 6380 Japan sent a total 
of fifteen embassies to the court of the 
T’ang dynasty. The embassy of 838 
was the last, and in 894 it was de- 
cided officially to send no more. Mean- 
while, from 727 to 927, the kingdom 
of Pohai dispatched thirty-three en- 
voys to Japan, but in the latter year 
this nation was destroyed by the 
Ch’i-tan and Japan became even more 
isolated from the continent than be- 
fore, as far as official channels were 
concerned. 

On the other hand, after the begin- 
ning of the ninth century trading ves- 
sels began to arrive from Silla, fol- 
lowing toward the middle of the same 
century by others from China, and 
Japanese relations with the mainland 
in the ensuing years were maintained 
through these private channels. By 
the beginning of the tenth century, 
foreign ships were arriving so fre- 
quently that the Japanese govern- 
ment, fearing that they would under- 
mine the policy of economic retrench- 
ment it was trying to follow, pro- 
hibited them from coming more often 
than once every two years. This limi- 
tation was in principle retained by 
the Japanese officials in charge of 
trade throughout the Five Dynasties 
(907-960) and Northern Sung (960- 
1126) periods and into the Southern 
Sung (1126-1279). 


In China the Sung period witnessed 
a tremendous development in internal 
production, and luxury articles such 
as silk and porcelain wares were 
turned out in such quantities that 
they became important exports. In 
the field of mining, chemical meth- 
ods for refining copper were discov- 
ered, and the resulting increase in 
output of this metal led to the mint- 
ing of huge quantities of copper 
coins, which also found their way into 
foreign markets. Greater production 
stimulated trade, and the provincial 
landlord class, which during the con- 
fused Five Dynasties period had su- 
perseded the T’ang nobles as the 
dominant element of society, took a 
leading role in promoting it. Having 
amassed a great store of capital in 
Chinese markets, these new entrepre- 
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neurs began to venture into those of 
other nations. 


Simultaneously, the Sung govern- 
ment, which was gradually being de- 
prived of its domain by northern 
peoples (the Liao, MHsi-hsia, and 
Chin), and which was sorely troubled 
by the financial burden entailed in 
either making war against them or 
bribing them to keep peace, began to 
regard foreign trade as an attractive 
source of income. Consequently, it 
proceeded to set up a Bureau of Mer- 
chant Ships (shih-po-ssu). Japanese, 
(shihaku-shi) to supervise and en- 
courage commerce in each of the lead- 
ing ports, including Kuang-chou 
(modern Canton), Ming-chou (Ning- 
po, Hang-chou (Hangchow), and Ch’ 
uan-chou (Fukien). 


With this governmental support, 
the Chinese merchants, who had by 
this time learned from Arabian trad- 
ers how to construct large ships and 
navigate them on the open sea, began 
a lively trade with the various king- 
doms to the south and west. The in- 
censes, spices, and other products im- 
ported from these nations came to 
exceed the Chinese demand, and were 
consequently exported to Japan and 
Korea along with native Chinese 
products. Even from the sources 
available today, it is known that Sung 
merchant ships came one hundred and 
fourteen or fifteen times to Japan and 
one hundred and fifteen times to Ko- 
rea. We might remark in passing that 
among the Chinese merchants, na- 
tives of Fu-chien and Liang-che Cir- 
cuits were most numerous. 

In Japan trade was under the su- 
pervision of the government-general 
of Kyushu (Dazaifu), and the port 
of entry was located at what is now 
the western part of the city of Fuku- 
oka. When a Chinese vessel arrived, 
officials first made sure that it was 
complying with the limitations im- 
posed by the government, next bought 
all goods needed by the government 
(at the latter’s price) ,and finally gave 
permission for the Chinese to trade 
with ordinary Japanese. The foreign 
merchants realized that they could 
profit more from free trade, and soon 
they began to come not to the desig- 
nated port of entry, but to other lo- 
cations within the jurisdiction of the 
manorial estates belonging to noble- 
men, shrines, and temples. These 
areas by the eleventh century were 


virtually. autonomous, and wel 
them the Chinese could easily tra 
with seigneurs or their subordinate 
without the interference of the cer 
tral government. The port of Hakata 
in the eastern part of modern Fukwy 
oka, Hirado, in modern Nagasaki Pre 
fecture, and Bonotsu, in Kagoshim) 
Prefecture, became centers for enter 
prising smugglers. | 
The latter half of the eleventh ce 
sury was the period in which the cen 
tral bureaucracy of Sung China waj 
at its strongest. The emperor She ; 
tsung, acting largely on the advice oj} 
Wang An-shih, instituted a sweeping 
internal reform, and simultaneously 
adopted a new and very positive for 
eign policy. Aside from attempting te 
conquer traditional enemies, he ink 
vited other foreign nations to send 
tribute and thereby greatly encour’ 
aged trade. Overtures from him werd 
delivered to the Japanese governmen’ 
by Sung merchants traveling to Japan 
and Japanese priests returning fronf 
the continent. 


In Japan this era fell during the 
reign of the emperor Shirakawak 
which was the high point of govern- 
ment by aristocrats. Powerful nobles} 
esconced in huge estates and leadingi 
sumptuous lives, were attracted b 
luxury items being brought in fro 
the continent. At the same time those 
with manors in Kyushu, along wit. / 
religious establishments similar] 
placed and a new class of merchants} 
that had appeared in Hakata, were 
beginning to become dissatisfied wit 
passive trade. Rather than leave the 
bulk of the profits to the Chinese 
merchants, they wished to build ves-| 
sels and sail to foreign markets on} 
their own. Unfortunately, since the 
abolition of official embassies tol 
China, Japanese other than priests} 
had been forbidden to travel abroad, | 
and both shipbuilding and navigation| 
were to a great degree lost arts. Still, 
a counterclockwise current flowing! 
in the East China and Yellow Seas} 
made it possible for the clumsiest} 
of navigators to sail from western} 
Japan to the western shore of Korea, | 
and the voyage was rendered safer } 
by the fact that a chain of islands 
lay along the path. The entrepreneurs 
of Hakata and the Kyushu estates } 


consequently began first to trade with | 
Korea. 


(To be continued) 
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